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and scarcely ever is there a discussion in Parliament on the sub- 
ject that does not reveal that the masses of information and mate- 
rial that exist for the full economic justification of further meas- 
ures, are practically unknown to all but a select few of our legis- 
lators." It is not quite evident what there is behind this protest. 
Some reforms in the dual control of Factory inspection are the 
main hint of the lines in which, in the authors' view, further pro- 
gress might take place. It is for the reader to judge of this 
pessimistic conclusion ; a reviewer of this History can only com- 
mend its patient thoroughness. 
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Another View of Industrialism. By William Mitchell Bow- 
ack. London : T. Fisher Unioin. Pp. viii, 403. 

The writer of this work set out with the intention of presenting 
economic phenomena in the social and spiritual elements in which 
they are involved. 

"The ground plan of most political economists is limitation and 
exclusion. They never grade or merge their subject in the sur- 
rounding synthesis. They treat it solely as a thing apart, self- 
contained and sharply differentiated. There is, therefore, left in 
the mind of the student of political economy a sense of isolation 
from the living movements of the world around him — a wall of 
partition dividing him and his science from all that is living, 
ennobling and gladdening in modern thought and action." 

In another place the author expresses his aim thus: — 

"We say we present to the public another view of industrialism. 
Another view implies a particular standpoint. What is that stand- 
point? It is that of 'Will and Idea.' In the main it is the sub- 
jective of Schopenhauer." 

This is somewhat grandiloquent and not altogether clear, par- 
ticularly as no statement of Schopenhauer's position follows ; but 
the author must be taken to mean that he proposes to look at 
social facts in a philosophical way. 

The intention of the book is thoroughly good, and beyond 
question a sensible sociology, in which the philosophical point of 
view will not be ignored, is a pressing need ; but we cannot feel 
that Mr. Bowack has added very much either to our knowledge 
or ways of regarding things. A great deal in the book is merely 
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a more or less exact statement of ordinary economic doctrines, 
and not infrequently clearness appears to us to have been sacri- 
ficed to an attempt to clothe simple ideas with an appearance of 
profundity. Thus : — 

"Price is an equilibrium reflecting an antecedent equilibrium — 
an equilibrium of action, of natural forces stereotyped or attested 
in material forms. The equilibrium is generally described as 
the law of demand and supply. Demand is not a law; it is a 
force. Supply is not a law ; it is a concrete fact. But the inter- 
dependencies of these phenomena are laws, such as that the one 
creates the other, that they gravitate to equilibrium, that their 
equilibrium constitutes one price, their perturbation a different 
but still correlated price. Now we say, apart from all process of 
conscious or volitional valuation, the demand and the supply of 
commodities themselves adjust prices, and they adjust prices by 
previously adjusting themselves." 

Moreover, our author does not always seem to have grasped 
adequately the ultimate workings of the forces with which he is 
dealing. His analysis of credit and its functions, for example, 
does not cut very deep. Hence, no doubt, his recommendation 
of "a return to the principle of the real possession of capital on 
the part of those entering in business." "We propose that all 
business should be conducted on such principles. Buy nothing 
that you cannot pay cash for. Have nothing on your premises 
that does not absolutely belong to you. Sell for nothing but cash 
down." 

If the philosophy of the book is occasionally rather obvious and 
long drawn out, though magnificently expressed, the work is, on 
the whole, not an unwelcome one. The reader is carried over the 
surface of society, looked at as a whole, and no doubt if he is 
born to be interested in society, regarded as phenomena to be 
shaped as well as explained, he will be led on to profounder studies 
all in good time. The book should leave the reader thinking, and 

to say that is to praise. 
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